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The Points of li^t 
foundations 
Communities as Paces of 
Learning Initiative 



This resoui'ce has been created 
as part of The Points of Light Foundation's 
Communities as Places of Learning 
lnitiati\’o. Through this Initiative, the 
Foundation seeks to bridge the gap 
between classroom and community learn- 
ing by working with communities to create 
service-learning opportunities for youth. 
Research indicates that the benefits of 
actively invoking young people in the 
community and connecting these experi- 
ences with their education relates positive- 
ly to their social, personal and intellectual 
development. 

In an effort to assist communities 
to develop these kind of opportunities, the 
Foundation, with major support from the 
William and Flora Hewlett Foundation 
and the Luke B. Hancock Foundation, is 
developing models of places of learning in 
four California communities: San Diego, 
San Francisco, Santa Cruz and Santa 
Rosa. In each communik’, Volunteer 
Centers are assisting schools and agencies 
in developing opportunities where young 
people can ser\'e and learn. In addition, 
the Foundation is seeking to demonstrate 
the potential contribution of youth service 
to educational improvement efforts in 
these four California communities. 

The Foundation is also working 
with the National Youth Leadership 
Council, a national advisory committee of 
volunteer, vouth ser\’ico, ser\’ice-learning 
and nonprofit organizations and the tour 



California sites to develop tools which will 
assist agencies and schools in creating ser- 
vice-learning opportunities for vouth. The 
development of these materials will help 
agencies create service opportunities 
wliich enhance and build on a young per- 
son's classroom education. For more infor- 
mation about the Initiative contact: 

The Points of Light Foundation 
Youth and Education Outreach Area 
1737 H Street, NW 
Washington, D.C. 20006 
202-223-9186 fax 202-22B-9256 

Everyone Wins When Youth Serve 
was developed by The Points of Light 
Four\dation in partnership with the 
National Youth Leadership Council, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Author: Eugene 
Roehlkepartain, Search Institute. 
Communities as Places of Learning 
Initiative Manager: C\Tithia Scherer, The 
Points of Light Foundation. Resource and 
Training Material Project staff: Mark 
Langseth, National Youth Leadership 
Council and Rich Cairn, Cairn and Cairn 
Associates. 
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Youth Serving 
Communities 

Salt Lake Cit\’ had a problem, and 
no one was doing anything about it; 50,000 
barrels of hazardous waste were corroding 
in a lot near a local school. Alarmed by this 
threat, a group of citizens organized and 
started pushing for change. Tliey talked to 
the health department, the mayor, the 
media, the Environmental Protection 
Agency and the state legislature. Though 
they ran into roadblock after roadblock, 
the activists persevered. 

In the end, their persistence paid off. 
No’’ only was the site cleaned up, but the 
group secured passage of two new en'vi- 
ronmental laws and funding for planting 
trees across the state and the nation. 

This storv' would be remarkable for 
anv small grass-roots group. What makes 
it even more remarkable is that these citi- 
zens were all students at Jackson 
Elementary School who were learning 
about the environment and clean water as 
part of their classwork. 

Their teacher, Barbara A. Lewis, said 
of her students; "They sometimes forget 
assignments. Thev lose papers. Their bed- 
rooms aren't always clean. . . . They're not 
rich or unusually clev'er. But one thing 
thev do have is ctiurage. They don't give 
up easily. Thev’ believe the future depends 
on them. Tliey 're not afraid to attack 
things that other people say can't be 
done."’ 

These students in Salt Lake Citv' 
aren't alone. Young people in communities 
across the Ur. ted States are on the front 
lines addressing some of the most press- 



ing issues and concerns of the day; teen 
violence, AIDS, homelessness, environ- 
mental degradation, illiteracy, teen preg- 
nancy. Their energy^, commitment and 
ideas are enhancing the services of com- 
munity organizations and their ability to 
impact these issues. 

The impetus for this inv'olvement 
comes from many places. Families are 
serving together. Places of w'orship are 
encouraging young people to serv'e their 
community'. And schools are discovering 
that service by young people not only ben- 
efits ihe community' but provides an 
opportunity for youth to learn. 

Increasingly this last approach, 
called service learning, is placing demands 
on agencies to provide opportunities 
where voung people can serve and learn. 
W^hile these demands may appear over- 
whelming, they can actually open doors 
for innovative new partnerships for com- 
munity' organizations. Everyone Wins 
When Youth Seri'e explores the phenome- 
non of service learning from an agency 
perspective. It discusses the concept of 
service learning, the benefits of creating 
service-learning opportunities for youth, 
common agenev concerns, what makes 
service learning wevk and first steps agen- 
cies can take to develop these kind of 
opportunities. 

Service learning is an important 
tool for helping voung people learn and 
grow. It is also an important tool for meet- 
ing agency and community' needs. Service 
learning provides benefits for everyone 
involved - it's a win-win opportunity'. 
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Youth Service 
Facts & Figures 



Research on youth volunteerism 
points to the potential of service learning 
in a conrununity : 

• The average teenager \’olunteers 
almost two hours per week. In 1991, teens 
gave an estimated total of 2.1 billion hours 
in both formal and informal volunteering. 
(Independent Sector) 

• Teenagers most frequently voltmteer 
for religious organizations (29 percent), 
informal volimteering (27 percent), youth 
development and recreational organiza- 
tions (26 percent) and education (22 per- 
cent). (Independent Sector) 

• Yotmg people who voltmteer and 
serve others are less likely to be involved 
in at-risk behaviors such as alcohol or 
other drug abuse, vandalism and skipping 
school. (Search Institute) 

• The main reasons teenagers say they 
volunteer are: ’ 



(1) They believe it's important to 
help others; 

(2) They have compassion toward 
others in need; 

(3) They support causes that are 
important to them. 

(Independent Sector) 

• A surv'ey of participants at the 1992 
International Conference of Volunteer 
Administration found that 35 percent of 
represented organizations had more youth 
involved now than in previous years. 
(Association for Volunteer Administration) 

• There, are at least 2,500 youth commu- 
nity service programs in the United States. 
In addition, 8,000 public and private high 
schools have community service programs 
(Youth Service America) 

• People who volunteer as children are 
much more likely to voltmteer when they 
become teenagers and adults. 
(Independent Sector) 
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What is 

Service Learning? 



The term ser\'ice learning is not 
familiar to many in the volunteer commu- 
nitv'. More common terms are volunteer- 
ing, communitv serMce, youth service, ser- 
vice projects, public seAice and v.iluntarv' 
action. Unlike these terms, ser\’ice learning 
deliberately links voung people's service 
in the communitv with their learning, par- 
ticularly their learning in school. TlarGugh 
service learning, voung people help others 
in their communitv’ while also enhancing 
their own education. For example: 

• Home economics students learn to 
cook, then take the meals to a homeless 
shelter. Aftervv’ards they talk about their 
experiences and what they've learned- 



including the causes and consequences of 
homelessness. 

• In addition to caring for residents in a 
nursing home, young people learn about 
aging or the history of their communitvv 

• While cleaning up and repairing a 
community’ park, young people learn 
about the environment and their responsi- 
bilities as citizens. 

• English students develop their read- 
ing skills and are exposed to quality litera- 
ture as they create books on tape for peo- 
ple with impaired vision. 




Three 
Elements of 
Service Learning 



Service learning works effectively for youth when 
these three elements are in place: 



1. Careful planning and preparation. Young people, 
schools and agencies must be part of planning service-learning 
opportunities and each should be prepared for their role. 




2. Meeting real community needs. The service performed i 
by youth must be seen as relevant and timely. The service must 

be valued by agencies and youth. 

3. Reflection. Structured time is provided for students 
to reflect on their service; or their service is related to 

their academic work. 
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A Win-Win 
Opportunity 

Though it cortciinly takes ettort and 
creativitv, service learning offers tremen- 
dous pc^tential for everyone involved. 
People who have formed these partner- 
ships have found that everyone "wins" in a 
well-designed service-learning effort. 

Community Organizations WIN - 

Involving children and teenagers in 
service learning requires a significant com- 
mitment. It mav require redesigning some 
elements of a volunteer program. But 
agencies find that the rewards more than 
compensate for the demands. Benefits of 
invoking youth or developing a service- 
learning partnership with schools include; 

• Agencies gain volunteers who do 
real work which addresses their mission. 

• Agencies gain volunteers who are 
already prepared and trained. 

• Agencies gain new partners in their 
efforts to fulfill their mission. 

• Young people bring a sense of \italiU' 
and excitement to the organization. 

• The agenev gains positive \isibiliU' 
and exposure :r. the communitv' and 
school. 

• Service learning can open up new 
opportunities for funding and other 
resources. 

• By invoking young people in an 
agenev's work, service learning helps to 
nurture the next generatitin of committed 
\'olunteers. 



Youth WIN - 

Just as anyone who provides service 
gains from the experience, children and 
teenagers benefit from the opportunities 
to serv'c, particularly when their needs for 
learning are taken into account in the plan- 
ning and implementation. Both research 
and experience point to the following 
kinds of benefits for young people: 

• Service learning can enhance per- 
sonal development; this includes self- 
esteem, moral reasoning, social skills, 
communication skills, problem-solving 
abilities and concern for others and society. 

• Involvement in service learning 
makes the subject matter in school real 
and relevant for young people as they try 
out their knowledge and skills. 

• When young people serve others, 
thev see that they arc valued and truly can 
make a difference. 

• As young people discover their own 
abilities to address issues, they are empow- 
ered to be active citizens. Communities 
begin to see them in a different light. 

• Young people learn leadership skills 
as they take responsibility' for designing 
and implementing service experiences. 

• Helping others encourages young 
people to make positiv'e lifestyie choices. 
Youth who serve are less likely than those 
who don't to get involved in many at-rsk 
behaviors, including alcohol and tobacco 
use, v’andalism and school ti uancy. 

• Service learning can enhance job 
skills and provide career development 
opportunities. 
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Service Involvement 
Makes a Difference 



The os’idence is bcginnmg to mount that sers ice ins olvement has a positive impact 
younj^ people. For example, vouth (6th- 12th grades) who are invoK'ed in sers'ice one 
hour t^r more a week are about halt as likelv as those who don't ser\’e to be involved in a 
varietv ot negative behaviors, according to national research bv the Search Institute, 
While it is impossible to sav that sers'ice is solelv responsible for cutting at-risk behaviors 
in half, it is reasonable to iiifer t .iat the service involvement has a positis e iiifluence. 



Binge 

Drinking 



Problem 
Drug Use 



Problem 
Cigarrette Use 



Frequent 
Alchohol Use 



Vandalism 





For specific definitions of each at-risk beha\'ior, see Peter L, Benson, The Troublcii JowDcy 
(Minneapolis, Minn,: Search Institute, IPPS). 
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Communities and Society WIN - 

"There is virtually no limit to what 
voung people— uith appropriate educa- 
tion, t. ’ling, and encouragement— can 
do, no sc,- ’.,1 need they cannot help meet,' 
proclaimed The Forgotten Half a major 
report tnim the William T. Grant 
Foundation.- Through ser\ice learning, 
communities, constituents and socieh- 
gain many things: 



• Teachers become mentors and guides. 

• Community’ members become part- 
ners with schools in educating the young. 

• Schools are seen as resources to the 
communih', which builds support for the 
schools. 

• School climate-a major factor in 
school effecti\'eness-improves.' 



• Unmet needs are addressed and 
problems solved. 

• Creath'e ideas and solutions are 
offered for perplexing problems. 

• New energv' and commitment 
emerge for the communih' and the com- 
mon good. 

• Communities see youth in a different 
wav— as resources, not problems. 

• A voung generation of caring, com- 
mitted and involved citizens is nurtured. 

• Youth are prepared tc) serve as part 
of their education. 



Youth Service Learning: 
\ ChangingJ^adigms 




ce leam- 
its think- 
ser- 






• protecting'--^ 

organizational tuif Y partnership with 
and independence olh^Ti 



vi‘^v\ing vouth as 
"gcvfers" 



• empowering 
to DC partners 



Schools WIN - 

As schools search for more effective 
educational strategies, many are turning to 
service learning as a powerful method for 
revitalizing education and improving stu- 
dent achievement. When students partic- 
ipate in serv ice learning, schools gain the 
following: 

• Students are more engaged in their 
education and their communih'. 



giving youth 
low-level volunteer 
assignments 



building on 
youth's strengths 



• focusing only on • focusing on service 
service outcomes and learning 
outcomes 



doing things /(ir 
children and 
teenagers 



doing things U'ith 
children and 
teenagers 



• Students learn more readily because 
they are learning by doing. 
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Agency Concerns about 
Service Learning 

While you mny iinderstr.nd the ben- 
efits ot service lenming^ you may still have 
impc>rtant cc>ncerns: 

Won' r rringlng volth volunteers lnto 

\n AGLNCk lUST CAUSE PROBLEMS? 

It you've had little or no experience 
with integrating yoLin^ people into \’our 
ser\ ices, \ ou mav wonder whether the\' 
reallv can do things well. After all, vou’\'e 
watched the news and know how much 
trouble young people can cause. Mavbe 
you had a couple of students who helped 
you once and they messed up an impor- 
tant assignment. 

These perceptions of vouth are a 
common reason why many agencies are 
reluctant to invoh'e youth. Directors of 
local Volunteer Centers were asked about 
the major barriers to youth involvement. 
They listed: "adult control issues," "atti- 
tudes about youth," "perceptions and 
commitment," "prejudice," and "preset 
notions of \outh".^ 

Though agencies sometimes have 
these concerns before involving young 
people, tht)se that develop service-learn- 
ing opportunities find that many of these 
concerns disappear as they actually begin 
working with youth. They ciiscover how 
much youth have to offer and how much 
young people enhance the organization's 
mission. 

Your organization can begin to real- 
ize the potential of service learning bv 
designing a single, well-managed pilot 



project with a few young people. Such an 
early success can show the positive sub- 
stantive contribution young people can 
make. 

James Pitofsky of the .National 
Association of Partners in Education tells 
about visiting an agency in Washington, 
D.C., located near a high school. Tlie 
agency's offices were also a museum that 
focuses on African culture. While giving 
the tour, the director mentioned that they 
never had enough time to give tours while 
also doing the agency's work in the com- 
munitv'. Pitofsky suggested training stu- 
dents to be tour guides— an idea that never 
had surfaced in the agenevv "It's not ^o 
much that she had a bad impression of 
youth," Pitofsky says, "but that she had 
never thought about what they could do." 
What's more, the young people learned 
about their cultural history as they pre- 
pared to be guides, and their classroom 
study strengthened their knowledge mak- 
ing them better tour guides. 

AREIV T there a lot of LOGISTICAL PROBLEMS 
IN WORKING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE? 

Most children and youth can't drive 
to an assignment, and they have to sched- 
ule their service around school, homework, 
extracurricular activities, family life and 
other demands on their time. For agencies 
that have relied on adults with time flexibili- 
ty and transportation, it can be difficult to 
see how it could be worth all the trouble it 
would take to sort out the logistics. In addi- 
tion, agencies may worry about how to 
supervise all those students (who often do 
need more supervision than adults), and 
about liabiliW in case of accidents or prob- 
lems. While the issues will probably never 
disappear, these concerns are best 
addressed through joint problem-solving 
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efforts with youth, parents and teachers. 
Schools may be able to help arrange trans- 
portation; and they can pass along ways 
they've addressed transportation issues in 
the past. Foi' example, if young people 
serve as part of their classvvork, the service 
may be performed as part of the school 
dav. Schools may be able to provide trans- 
portation as they do for field trips. In addi- 
tion, the v'outh v'olunteers may oe covered 
by their school's insurance. 

Joint problem solving can create 
innovative solutions, live Volunteer 
Center of Santa Cruz Countv', California, 
worked with an agency that needed stu- 
dents at their site twice a week during the 
dav. The Center recruited adults from the 
communitv’ and trained five or six to work 
with each classroom of students. Each 
adult was assigned to three or four stu- 
dents. Thev took students to their service 



sites, worked with them and returned 
them to the schools. After a year, the 
adults were so committed that they want- 
ed to help more with the educational com- 
ponent of service learning by doing mini 
reflection activities at the w'ork site and in 
the car. Tlve adult volunteers are now 
trained in service learning and work with 
their student teams as mentors; volunteer- 
ing with them and encouraging reflection. 

Issues of safetv' and liability can be 
addressed through a sound risk-manage- 
ment plan.' Some concerns can be han- 
dled bv providing appropriate and effec- 
tive training for both staff and youth per- 
taining to their service positions. Clear 
guidelines and "good faith" steps can be 
taken to minimize risks to students. 

Addressing issues of confidentiality 
and qualitv’ control with youth must be 
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addressed in the same way you would 
address them tor anyone who serves 
through your agency. Just as there are 
some jobs that are inappropriate tor any 
volunteer v\ithout specific training, the 
same is true for vouth. Careful matching, 
training and supervision are all important 
to maintain program qualih’. 

We're already overworked. 

How CAN WE DO ANYTOING ELSE? 

While it does take additional time 
and resources to coordinate any new pool 
of volunteers, service learning also brings 
resources v\ith it. Teachers, other school 
personnel and parents can often play sig- 
nificant roles in overseeing and supervis- 
ing the program. In addition, young peo- 
ple may be able to do things for con- 
stituencies that w'ere impossible forthe 
organization to do before. 

The Doran Resource Center for the 
Blind discovered how youth can enhance 
the quality of service when it formed a 
partnership with Scotts Valley Middle 
School in Santa Cruz. Students would visit 
the center weekly to help with a weaving 
class. One w'oman had been coming to the 
class regularly for eight years, but she 
refused to ever try to w'eave herself. Each 
week, one student would spend time with 
the w'oman; by the end of the semester, he 
had convinced her to try. 

Creating service-learning opportuni- 
ties for youth may not be any more work 
to coordinate than it is to coordinate any 
group of volunteers. Tlie added benefit is 
that you axe investing in young people 
who could develop a lifelong commitment 
to serving in vour organization and 
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addressing your mission. 

Youth don't really fttinour 
organization's work. 

You may have never considered ser- 
V ice learning as an option because your 
agenev doesn't seem to include opportuni- 
ties for young people. If, for example, v'ou 
require a one-vear commitment from vol- 
unteers, you may hav’C difficulty finding a 
place for a class looking for a semester- 
long project. Or your tv’pical volunteer 
assignments may require specialized skills 
or training that youth don't have. 

Perhaps, however, there are some 
creative ways you can tap youth volun- 
teers. For example, youth may not be able 
to deliver the meals to homebound citi- 
zens, but thev could call to see how resi- 
dents are doing. Or they could develop a 
computer program to coordinate the dri- 
vers' schedules. Or they could use their 
desktop publishing skills to create publici- 
ty brochures and newsletters. The best 
v/av to figLire out these kinds of opportuni- 
ties is to work with youth, teachers and 
vour constituency to identify appropriate, 
mutuallv beneficial services that youth can 
provide. 
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\ What makes 

Service Learning Work 

There are some key elements to cre- 
ating service-learning opportunities for 
\'oung people; 

Organizational commitment to 
service learning 

Unless vour c'rganization is com- 
mitted to service learning, it will be diffi- 
cult to sustain a qualih' program. Without 
a genuine commitment, other things take 
priorih'. 

An organization's commitment to 
serx'ice learning often starts with one per- 
son advocating for the approach and 
bringing other people to share his or her 
perspective. But it also means that the 
organization makes an organizational 
commitment bv: 

• Seeing youth in\'olvement as a natur- 
al and important part of the organization's 
mission. 

• Gi\'ing staff time to build partner- 
ships with schools and plan appropriate 
serx'ice opportunities for students. 

• Being committed to creating experi- 
ences that are stimulating and educational 
for students. 

• Adjusting organization procedures 
and facilities as needed to accommodate 
the needs of vounger people. For example, 
are water fountains too high for children 
who serve? 

Strong agency and school partnerships 
Agencies can- and do - operate 
effective youth communih' service pro- 
grams on their own. Yet service learning 
has the most impact when it invoK-es a 
partnership with a school so that students 



can take full adwintage of the learning that 
can occur through service. 

Most often, agencies will be 
approached by schools that are introduc- 
ing a ser\hce component into their curricu- 
lum. But your organization may want to 
initiate the partnership, challenging the 
schools to consider seruce learning as a 
option. 

A partnership can take manv forms. 

It mav simpK' mean getting to know a ser- 
\'ice-leaming teacher in the school and 
developing a cooperative relationship. It 
mav involve sharing information and 
needs betu'een the school and the organi- 
zation. Or it could ultimately mean a full- 
scale communih' collaboration to develop 
a mutually beneficial serxice initiative that 
fully integrates several agencies' services 
with the school's curriculum. In all cases, 
the key is clear communication, a focus on 
mission and goals, mutual support and a 
shared commitment to service learning. 

Quality training, supervision and 
evaluation 

Service learning requires the same 
volunteer management skills that under- 
gird even,' qualitx' program. Young people 
require training to understand the needs 
and issues they will see and to develop the 
skills they will need in their assignments. 
They need careful supervision to maintain 
qualih', support and safeh'. And they need 
intentional communication, feedback and 
evaluation to check perceptions and 
improve future efforts. 

Most agencies that have experience 
in developing serv'ice-leaming opportuni- 
ties for voLith sav that they are most suc- 
cessful when thev build on an existing, 
well-managed volunteer program. In these 
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cases, the basic processes and procedures 
are already in place and can easily be 
adapted to the particular needs of youth 
and service learning. Others have found 
that ser\'ice-leaming opportunities can 
become the impetus tor introducing 
stronger management procedures 
throughout the volunteer program." 

Youth leadership and empowerment 

Like anvone, \’oung people will be 
more committed and enthusiastic about 
their work when thev ha\'e a sense of own- 
ership and responsibilih'. While agencies 
often ha\’e concerns abo;it placing youth 
in leadership roles for their projects, most 
are delighted bv the creatix'e energ}' and 
ideas youth ha\’e for prox'iding qualih' 
service. 

Effective serNice-leaming efforts see 
V'outh as kev members of the planning 
team. "You've got to involve kids in the 
planning process," insists Bruce Cline, 
past chairman of the National Council of 
Volunteer Centers. "We are absolutely kid- 
ding ourselves if a bunch of adults sit 
around and develop a program for kids. . . 
It just doesn't work." 




Adults plav important roles in train- 
ing, supporting, supervising and guiding 
voung people in developing their leader- 
ship skills. Giving youth opportunities to 
assess needs, develop plans, and imple- 
ment projects all contribute to their 
growth. Teaching them to make phone 
calls, organi/.e paperwork and track sched- 
ules are all important skills they can use. 
When youth make mistakes, adults offer 
guidance and training so youth can learn 
and grow. 

Clear learning and service goals 

Seventh-grade science students at 
the Kevs School in California prox'ide a 
varieW of services for a battered women's 
shelter. Tlaeir curriculum is carefully 
designed to integrate the service with spe- 
cific learning goals. They study the diges- 
tive system so they can prepare nutritious 
meals for shelter residents. They learn 
about child development so they can make 
age-appropriate toys. And they research 
the effects of stress and abuse on the ner- 
vous system. 

Students also study a varieW of 
interdisciplinary topics that enhance their 
experience, including a history of 
women's rights, the effects of the economy 
on family stress, funding for the shelter 
and its cost effectiveness, and how to write 
children''^ stories in English and Spanish 
for children in the shelter. 

Not everv service experience will 
have as many learning outcomes as the 
program at the Keys School. But when 
attention isn't given to setting clear learn- 
ing and service goals, young people often 
get stuck doing dull, meaningless work— 
work that no one sees as important. 

Not ev'ery service opporhmiW is exciting 
or glamorous. Students will need to do 
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their shciro of the monotonous work tliat 
can be part of any assignment. But by 
working with students, teachers, cus- 
tomers and other partners to set goals for 
what students want or need to learn and 
how this will be accomplished, the young 
people's service will be more meaningful 
and productive. 

Developmentally appropriate, 
meaningful service 

Just as you would match anyone's 
skills and strengths with a particular ser- 
vice area, the same is essential in working 



with vouth. Projects or assignments must 
take into account the young person's phys- 
ical, intellectual and emotional develop- 
ment so that he or she doesn't get discour- 
aged or bored. Furthermore, matching 
skills and interests to needs generates 
unique, powerful outcomes. For example, 
one thing that is often missing in young 
people's lives is contact with grandpar- 
ents When \'oung people work with older 
adults, the ser\'ice becomes mutually 
rewarding as the generations connect with 
one another and meet mutual needs. 



Connecting Service and Learning 



Virtually every community organization can provide service-learning opportunities for youth. Below are 
some of the ways youth have served their communities— and some things they learned througli their service. 



Age 


Service 

/ 


Possible Learnings 


Grades K-3 


Keep a park clean 

Build bird feeders for nursing home 
Visit nursing homes 


Citizenship, science, recycling 

Conservation, aging, drawing shapes 

Relational skills, aging, health care, 
arts, language arts 


Grades 4-5 


Survey peers on community needs 

Research and publish local history 

\ 

1 

Plant gardens with low-income families 


Math, social studies, communication 

English (writing), social studies, 
desktop publishing, visual arts 

Social studies, types of plants,biology 


Grades 6-8 


Tutor yoimger children 
Help food bank with inventory 
Build wheel chair ramps 


Study skills, the specific subject area 
Business skills, mathematics 
Industrial arts, mathematics 


Grades 9-12 


Qean a polluted lake or river 


Ecology, chemistry, geography 



Register voters Political science, sociology 

Publish organization newsletter Journalism, desktop publishing, social studies 
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Reciprocity with constituents 

just as et't'ecti\'c ncr\'ice learning 
includes voung people in the planning, the 
same is taie of the constituents being 
served. Tliose constituents need a role in 
identih'ing and defining needs, in develop- 
ing the effort and then in evaluating the 
effecti\’eness. lliis way, \'ou a\’oid the 
resentment that can come from people 
who feel "used" bv those who ser\’ed them 
in condescending or unhelpful wavs. 

"It's a ciuestion cif how \'Ou \-ie\v help 
and how you view social problems," 
explains Susan Phillips of the 
Constitutional Rights Foundation in Los 
Angeles. It's irresponsible to just place 
young people in service situations in which 
they don't understand the issues or 
dxTiamics, because paternalism almost 
always occurs. 

t 

She describes a Youth Leadership 
for Action program in which one group of 
students focused on homelessness. The 
youth began the project by listening to 
shelter residents. "They treated it as a 
research project, not a missionary pro- 
ject," Phillips says. Tlie youth then created 
composite case studies of homeless peo- 
ple that explored all the different reasons 
people became homeless. Based on these 
profiles, they designed service projects 
and gave suggestions of what youth can 
do and government can do. 

Reflection 

Since learning and growth are key 
goals of service learning, staictured reflec- 
tion (sometimes called debriefing or evalu- 
ation) is an essential component. In ser- 
vice learning, reflection completes the 
learning as young people think about what 
they did, what it means and what they will 
do because of their experience. It is a clear 
opportunity' to identify and correct misper- 



ceptions about service or the role of the 
organization. And it is the vital link 
between the service experience and the 
classroom. 

Tliis component not onlv’ benefits 
the voung people, but it also strengthens 
the service they provide. The students 
become more knowledgeable and sensi- 
tive about the issues, more skilled in the 
activities and aware of the organization's 
needs and challenges. As a result thev 
become more effectiv'e in their service. 

The reflection component tv’pically 
occurs in the classroom. However, agen- 
cies can also give young people valuable 
opportunities to reflect on their experi- 
ences on site vviiere staff can serv'e as 
resources for young people as they sort 
through their perceptions, concerns and 
questions. Not only can agencies help chil- 
dren and teenagers sort through their feel- 
ings and worries, but they can guide youth 
toward the intellectual issues that surface 
through the service. 

Sustained involvement 

While one-time service projects can 
build enthusiasm and interest, they arc 
not adecjuate for the kind of learning and 
growth needed. Jon Pratt, executive direc- 
tor of the Minnesota Council on 
Nonprofits, insists that service projects 
should be "spread out longer than a TV 
sea. of 13 vv'eeks. "Serious things take a 
certain amount of time to happen," he 
notes. It's not enough just to make a per- 
sonal connection; skills need to develop 
and relationships need to form. To be most 
effective in providing long-term involve- 
ment, agencies will need to negotiate and 
plan wnth the schools and the students. 

But when arrangements can be made, 
the impact of the service can be much 
more profound. 
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' What You Can Do: 

First Steps 

Many agencies already ha\'e youth 
volunteers. Others ha\'e specific youth \'ol ■ 
Linteer orser\'ice programs. If, however, 
vour organization does not regularly 
involve \ outh, here are some steps to get 
started: 

Examine your mission and goals 

Begin b\' asking \’ourself and others 
in \'OLir organization questions about your 
mission. What is \’our organization ulti- 
matelv trving to accomplish in your com- 
munitv? How could vouth enhance your 
abilih' to fulfill that mission? What goals 
do you have for changing public attitudes 
or opinions? What needs go unmet in your 
communitv or in your organization? How 
might involving youth help to aclrieve 
those goals? Answers to these kinds of 



questions will go a long way toward deter- 
mining if and how you can inv'olve youth 
in vour organization. 

Susan J. Ellis, president of Energize, 
Inc., and ctvauthor of Oiildroi as 
Volunteers, generally asks agencies three 
questions to get them thinking about how 
voting people might enhance their organi- 
zation's mission: 

• Are anv of vour constituents 
voting? (e.g a hospice program serv'es 
the children and grandchildren of 
dving residents.) If so, how might a 
peer-oriented program enhance your 
services to these constituents? 

• If vour mission is to improve the 
qualih' of life for constituents, how 
would constittients feel if they were in 
the presence of young people? In other 
words, is there a therapeutic benefit? 
And how could we have cliildren be in 
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contact with people wo serve in a way 
that would be beneficial? 

• Is there something about your 
work to which young people would 
bring a different perspecti\'e? 

Identify an internal service-learning 
champion 

For seiAice learning to take root in 
an organization, it needs an ad\'ocate and 
leader. The person can be a key decision- 
maker (a director or board member), a vol- 
unteer coordinator, other staff, or a com- 
mitted volunteer. Tlie key is for someone 
to emerge who cares enough to keep the 
issue alive by raising it at staff meetings, 
circulating articles, proposing ideas, talk- 
ing about it over lunch or coordinating 
planning. 

Talk to young people 

Before getting too far in your think- 
ing, consult with young people. Start with 
those who now provide service through 
your organization. Ask for their ideas. 
Consider bringing them together as a task 
force to design plans, and gi\’e them some 
decision-making authority v\ithin estab- 
lished parameters. 

Identify formal or informal partners ) 

Sometimes it is worthwhile to start 
informally instead of jumping straight into 
a full-fledged collaboration. Check 
whether your school district or private 
schools already have service-learning pro 
grams that are looking for agency part- 
ners. Have lunch with a teacher you know 
to talk about how service-learning might 
fit the needs of your organization. 
Network with other organizations with 
experience. See wiiat resources the 
Volunteer Center, United Way, or other 
similar organizations in your communih' 



can offer. Gradually get to know the indi- 
\iduals who can be effective partners with 
vouth. Then establish relationships that fit 
the situation. 

People with experience in school- 
agencv partnerships find that matcliing 
personalities and building a relationship is 
most important in forming a successful 
partnership. Kate McPherson of Project 
Serxice Leadership in Mt. Vernon, 
Washington, has w'orked with a number of 
partnerships. She finds that it often takes 
tw'o or three years for a strong partnership 
to form. But wiien people take time to 
build relationships, the partnership is 
more lasting and has more support. 

Talk with the schools 

Talk to different people in the school, 
including teachers and administrators. If 
vou don't know' where to start, call the 
community education specialist, commu- 
nitv service coordinator or the principal 
(who can tell you the best person to talk 
with). Begin identifying their hopes for a 
partnership as well as their needs, issues 
and experiences, if any, in seivice learning. 
Share your organization's mission, exist- 
ing partnerships and needs. Listen to the 
challenges schools are facing and the 
demands they are tr\'ing to meet. 

At some point, it may be appropriate 
to offer to do in-serHce training about the 
mission and needs of community organi- 
zations. Begin building relationships and 
developing a common language and set of 
concerns that can form a foundation for a 
partnership. 

Build internal understanding and 
commitment 

At the same time you are building 
relationships with people outside your 
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organization, im'oK’c staff and volunteers 
in your organization as well. Listen to their 
ideas and concerns. Talk about the possi- 
bilities and dreams. Identify allies. 
Gradually nurture a sense of ownership 
and im'olvement as widely as poss'ble 
throughout the organization. 

Start small 

One of the dangers in describing 
service learning is that people become 
overwhelmed. It has so many interlocking 
components and addresses so man\’ 
issues. When all the steps to an effective, 
long-term collaboration are described, it's 
easy to despair and give up, thinking you'll 
never be able to do all of it. 

The ad\'ice of people who have 
alread\’ formed service-learning partner- 
ships is to start small— somewhere that 
stretches ytuir agency, yet is comfortable. 
Ser\'ice learning is really a continuum of 
opportunities— from simple assignments 



to complex collaborations. If you've never 
had youth involvement in your programs, 
you may want to begin by having one or 
two students take on existing assign- 
ments. Acknowledge and celebrate these 
steps. Tlien, over time, work to incorpo- 
rate more and more of the elements of full- 
scale service learning. 

Learn as you go 

An underlying principle of service 
learning is that people learn best by doing. 
Experience will be vour best teacher. As 
vou reflect on different approaches, you'll 
discc)ver what works and what doesn't. As 
vou encounter new challenges, you'll find 
resources and people to guide vou to deep- 
er understanding. In the process, the truth 
of this quote from Dag Hammarskjold will 
become clear: "Never measure the height 
of a mountain, until vou have reached the 
top. Then vou will see how low it was." 
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How Ready Is Your Organization 
for Service Learning? 

There's no simple cliecklist of wlint vou need to do to get inwK ed in ser\’ice learning. It all 
depends on your organization's realities, needs in the communih', and ax ailable partners. Here are some 
of the things that are important to ha\ e in place - or to create -- when developing a program. For each 
one, mark the le\ el of readiness you perceive. Tlien look for patterns. 



1 . How much have \'ou worked with \’olun- 
teers on other projects? How much ha\ e \'ou 
worketi with youth \’olunteers? 

A lot Some None 

2. 1 low much experience does vour organiza- 
tion have in forming partnerships with other 
agencies, schools or businesses^ 

A lot Some None 

3. Is someone eager to be a champion for ser- 
vice learning within your organization? Is she 
or he a\’ailable to work with students? 

Eager Willing Reluctant 

4. Do you see youth as a valuable resource for 
vour organization? Do you believe vouth will 
bring fresh ideas and approaches that will help 
you better address communitv needs? 

Viewed as resources Neutral Viewed as problems 

5. How much access do you have to super\i- 
sors for students? 

Plenty Some Uttle 

6. How much expc riencc has vour organiza- 
tion had in working v\ith teenagers or children 
(such as in youth groups, scouts or families)? 

A lot Some None ' 

7. How diwrse are the volunteer opportunities 
available for people of all ages in your 
organization; 

Lots of diversity Some diversity Only 1 or 2 roles 

8. To what extent does your organization use 
well-defined job descriptions for\’olunteers? 

Always Sometimes Never 

9. How open is your organization to invok ing 
youth in aecisioh-making roles once they have 
shown their commitment to your organiza- 
tion's mission? 

Very Somewhat Not at all 



10. How readilv could students apply what 
thev would do in your organization to w'hat 
thev are learning in school or to real-life situa- 
tions? 

Very Somewhat Not at all 

n . How strong are your contacts in schools 
who could facilitate a sercice-learning partner- 
slaips? 

Very Somewhat Not at all 

12. How willing is your organization to provide 
release time for staff to meet with school facul- 
ty and attend training in sercdce learning? 

Very Somewhat Not at all 

13. How clear is your organization's naission 
(with clearlv defined target groups and strate- 
gies for addressing specific needs)? 

Very Somewhat Not at all 

14. How appropriate and accessible are your 
facilities to tne age and skill levels of children 
or vouth who will be providing services? 

Very Somewhat Not at aU 

15. How flexible is vour organization to design 
services to fit students' schedules? 

Very Somewhat Not at all 

16. How prepared is vour organization to 
spend the planning time needed to help vouth 
translate their service experiences to their class 
work, and vice \'ersa? 

Very Somewhat Not at all 



IVniii'^Mon to photiHopv this worksli vt grdntoi.t 
for non-commordiil uso onl 
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Resources for 
Service Learning 

Publications 

Children as Volunteers; Preparing for 
Community Service (revised edition), 
by Susan J. Ellis, Anno VVoisbord, and 
ICithorino H. N'ovos (Philadolpliia, Pa.: 
Energize, 1991). If you want to include ele- 
mentary-aged children in service, this book- 
let is a \ aluable guide. 

Collaborators; Schools and Communities 
Working Together for Youth Service, 
edited by Rich Willits Cairn and Susan 
Althoen Cairn (St. Paul, Minn.; National 
Youth Leadership Council, 1991). This book- 
let presents basic issues in school<ommuni- 
ty collaborations and gives examples of 
partnerships. 

Combining Service and Learning; A 
Resource Book for Community Service and 
Public Service, Volumes i-nt;- 
edited bv Jane C. Kendall and associates 
(Raleigh, NC: National Society for 
Internships and Experiential Education, 

1990). This three-volume collection of articles 
and case studies is indispensable for anyone 
serious about understanding the Jaistory, the- 
ory and practice of sercice learning. Volume I 
focuses on theory; Volume II on practice; and 
Volume III on resources. 

Creating and Managing Partnerships for 
Service-Learning; A Guide for Service- 
Learning Coordinators, 
bv Jim Pitofsky' (Alexandria, V'a.: National 
Association of Partners in Education, 1994), 
lliis self-guiding manual takes you through 
awareness, needs assessment, goals and 
objectiws, program design, partnership man- 
agement and other key issues in a ser\ice- 
'ieaming partnership. 



Facts and Faith; A Status Report on 
Youth Service, 

bv Anne C. Lewis (Wasliington, D.C.: Youth 
and America's Future: Tire William T, Grant 
Foundation Commission on Work, Family 
and Citizenship, 1988). Tliis research report is 
an excellent summary of the impact, practice, 
and promise of service leanring. 

Growing Hope: A Sourcebook on Integrating 
Youth Service into the School Curriculum, 
edited by Rich Willits Cairns and James C. 
Kielsmeier (St. Paul, Minn.: National Youth 
Leadership Council, 1991). Tliis collection of 
the "best of the best" in ser\dce learning is a 
kev resource for anvone interested in service 
learning. It explores the principles and prac- 
tices, as well as numerous case studies from 
schools across the country. 

A Kid's Guide to Social Action, 
by Barbara A. Lewis (Minneapolis, Minn.: 

Free Spirit Publishing, 1991). Give this book 
to vouth who lead your service projects! It not 
only gives practical suggestions of ways 
youth can get involved, but it inspires wdth 
dozens of stories of how youth have made a 
different in their communities. 

Learning 'Through Service, 
by Kate McPherson (Seattle, Wash.: Project 
Serv'ant Leadership, 1989). A 24-page intro- 
duction to the concepts and practical issues 
in service learning from one of the experts. 

The Power and Potential of Youth in Service 
to Communities, 

by Paula J. Beugen (St Paul, Minn,: 
Minnesota Office of Volvmteer Services, 
1993). Tliis manual presents the basic issues 
in youth community service from an agency 
perspective, including many examples of ser- 
vice programs in Minnesota. 

Schools and Communities; 

Creating Places of Learning, 

by Robert Schumer, Barbara Gomez, James 

jKeismeir and Chuck Supple (Washington, 
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D.C.: The Pcnnts of Light Foundation, 1993). 
This Ix'oklct introduces the concept of ser- 
vice learning and how tc^ create a service- 
learning environment in communities. 

Youth Service: A Guidebook for Developing 
and Operating Effective Programs, 
by Dan Gnirad and Diane Hedin 
(Washington, D.C.: Independent Sector, 
1987). These 72 pages are packed with the 
wisdom and experience c^>f two of the pic^ 
neers in .service learning. Suggested work- 
sheets and exercises make it a particularly 
useful plaiming guide. 

National Organizations 



Maryland Student Service Alliance, 200 VV. 
Baltimore St., Baltimore, MD 21201; 410-767- 
0358. The Alliance has a series of training 
manuals dealing with teacher training, plus 
curricula for elementary, middle and high 
school as w'dl as special education. 

National Association of Partners in 
Education, 209 Madison St., Suite 401, 
Alexandria, VA 22314; 703-836-4880. The 
IDEALS project develops service-learning 
curricula, cultivates partnerships, and pro- 
vides training and technical assistance to 
jSchools, school districts and communitv’ part- 
^ers. 

National Service-Learning Cooperative, 
National Information Center, University of 
Minnesota, College of Education, R290 
Vocational and Technical Education Building, 
1954 Buford Avenue, St. Paul, MN 55108; 612- 
625-6276 or 800-808-SERVE. This is a national 
clearinghouse establishi^ by the federal gov- 
ernment to provide information on service 
learning. 

National Society for Experiential Education, 
3509 Haworth Drive, Suite 207, Raleigh, \'C 
27609; 419-787-3263. lire organization -erves 
as a national restuirce center and profession- 





al a.ssociation of individuals an<i c>rganiza- 
tions committed to learning through experi- 
ence, including service learning. 

National Youth Leadership Council, 

1910 West Countv' Road B, St. Paul, MX 
55113; 612-631-3672. XHt'LC offers training for 
youth and adults, consultation and resources 
related to service learning. 

The Points of Light Foundation, Youth and 
Education Outreach (YEO) 1737 H Street, 
NW, Washington, DC 20006; 202-223-9186. 
The Points of Liglit Foundation's YEO area 
offers resources, training, workshops and 
technical assistance in vouth service, service 
learning and youth leadership. 

Project Service Leadership, 12703 Northwest 
20th Avenue, Vancouver, WA 98685; 206-576- 
5070. This resource center helps .schools and 
communities implement service-learning 
partnerships and programs throu^ 
resources, training and conferences. ' 

Search Institute, 700 S. Tlvird St., Suite 210, 
Minneapolis, MN 55415; 800-888-7828. 
Specializing in "practical research benefiting 
children and youth," this nonprofit organiza- 
tion offers a variety of resources for youth 
workers in schools and communities. 
Conducts national and local ev'aluation and 
research on the practice and impact of ser- 
vice learning. 
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BiirKirii A. Lou iv . \ Kid's Guide to bociid Aetiou 
( M in noa polls. Minn.: I'lw Spirit l\ibli'-liin^, l^'^Dpp. 
MI 

Vic Forgotten Half: Pathicaih to ':^ul cess for Anwrica's 
Youth and yotni}^ lautiliis [ Washington. OC.: ^outh and 
.'\monCiTs Euturo: Hk’ W illiam 1 Ciiant Commission 
on Work, E'amily and Citi/L‘nship. E>SS). p.T^-E 

For a thorough discussion ot the potential tor scrv'ico- 
loaming in schools, sc’o Rich Cairn and lames C. 
KoilsniLMcr. editors. Croiohi^ Hope: A Sourcebook on 
liite^atins^ Youth Sen*icc into the School Curriaduin iSt. 
Paul. Minn.; .National Youth Leadership Council. W>^1 ) 

‘Unpublished data la>m the \olunteer L enter 
Sur\ ev bv The Points ol I.i^ht F'oundalion and the 
National Council ot \dluntc‘er C enters. Analysis by the 
author. 



.\>;oi.k1 ivsouive tor de\.i.‘lopine a risk-management 
plan IS Planning It Safe: Hotr to Control Risk and 
l.iabilitv and Risk in \ 'ohinteer Pro^ants cM. Paul. Minn.: 
Minne*-ota Otticeon \olunteer services. PW) 

Eor a classic o\. er\ ie\v these issues, see Marlene 
Wilson, llte Fffecth'c Mana<;^enwnt of\blunteer Pro^anis 
(Boulder Colo.:\blunteer Management Associates. WITb) 

Portions ot this checklist arc* adapted from an aj;enc\' 
readiness cliecklist developed by Deborah lA>esch- 
Griffin as part of the Communities as Places Ot 
Learn ini; pilot sites in Calitomia. 
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